THE GRADUATE OF OXFORD.                   ioi

Turner's wealth of detail was suggested, and his intuitive
knowledge of form expressed, together with the unity
which comes of the faithful record of a. single impression.
Nothing had been done like them before, in landscape.
They showed that an artistic result might be obtained with-
out the use of the ordinary tricks and professional rules ;
that there was a sort of composition possible, of which
the usual hackneyed arrangements were merely frigid and
vapid imitations ; and that this higher kind of art was
only to be learnt by long watching of Nature and sincere
rendering of her motives, of her supreme moments, of the
spirit of her scenes.

The lesson was soon enforced upon his mind by example.
One day, while taking his student's constitutional, he
noticed a tree-stem with ivy upon it, which seemed not
ungraceful, and invited a sketch. As he drew, he fell into
the spirit of its natural arrangement, and soon perceived
how much finer it was as a piece of design than any con-
ventional rearrangement would be. Harding had tried to
show him how to generalise foliage; but in this example
he saw that not generalisation was needed to get at its
beauty, but truth. If he could express his sense of the
charm of the natural arrangement, what use in substituting
an artificial composition ?

In that discovery lay the germ of his whole theory of
art, the gist of his mission. Understanding the importance
of it, we shall understand his subsequent writing, the
grounds of his criticism and the text of his art-teaching.
If it can be summed in a word, the word is " Sincerity."
Be sincere with Nature, and take her as she is; neither
casually glancing at her " effects," nor dully labouring at
her parts, with the intention of improving and blending as it were, of the mountains and sunsets, in which                            12 9                                            7 the south. Jrlis. detailed pedigree is thick with
